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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: ‘This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
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WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Recognized as the best insecticide for all insects and bugs 


| on your flowers and vegetables, evergreens and shrubs, etc. 
In use for years by the most exacting florists and estate 
superintendents. 


Most satisfactory and easily used spray on the market. 
Absolutely harmless, both for indoor plants as well as 
outdoor gardens. 


Recommended by the officers of the Garden Club of 
America. 


If not obtainable at your store, write us 
Write for Circular 


SPRINGFIELD 








NEW JERSEY 
































Farquhar’s Quality Bulbs 


We 
strongly 
advise 
those who 
are inter- 
ested in 
the Natur- 
alization 
of Bulbs 
to plant 
liberally 
this season 
as many 
of the 
best varie- 
ties may 
not be 
obtainable 
after this 
year. 


Following 
we offer 
two Col- 
lections of 
our best 
selection. 








COLLECTION of NARCISSI in 10 named varieties suitable 
for Naturalizing, 1000 bulbs, 100 of each variety, $85.00 
delivered; 500 bulbs, 50 of each variety, $42.50 delivered. 

COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BULBS for NATURA- 
LIZING including Scillas, Snowdrops, Grape Hyacinths, 
Fritillarias and Chionodoxas, 1000 bulbs, 200 of each var- 
iety, $45.00 delivered; 500 bulbs, 100 of each variety, $22.50 
delivered. 

A copy of our 1925 Bulb Catalogue may be 
obtained on application. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





‘‘Hawthorn Hill’’ 


As announced on another page, the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
has awarded its large gold medal to 
the extensive and beautifully kept 
Bayard Thayer estate in Lancaster. 
Mrs. Thayer has shown the same inter- 
est in the newer plants which was 
manifested by her late husband for 
many years, and which caused him to 
plant many trees and shrubs seldom 
seen in gardens. The estate had its 
beginning in 1902, when Mr. Thayer 
purchased a pasture of about 80 acres, 
consisting chiefly of Hawthorns, Blue- 
berry-bushes and some fine old Chest- 
nuts, and one very old and very beau- 
tiful White Oak. 

Mr. Thayer owned at the time 
about 500 acres nearer the village of 
Lancaster adjoining this pasture- 
land but Professor C. S. Sargent 
(whose advice he asked in 1900 about 
a building site) strongly advised his 
moving higher up on this hillside and 
planting this new land for a home, 


we 
reggie 


oe het 


for the reason that the view was 
finer, and that the Chestnuts being 
such fine old specimens, the new 


place already had a beauty and in- 
terest of its own. Alas, for the pro- 
fessor’s interest in these Chestnuts! 
They all died of a blight within a few 
years. Luckily Mr. Thayer had already 
made plantations of White Pines, 
Douglas Spruces and Hemlocks, Oaks 
and Beeches, even before the founda- 
tions of his house were laid, and these 
prospered exceedingly, growing the 
maximum amount each year. 

Soon the hillside was transformed, 
and in 1908 some formal terraces, and 
a walled-garden were started, and 
paths were made through the ever- 
greens already planted. These ter- 
races were planted with Japanese 
Yews and Arborvitaes, (with Lilies 
and Daphnes along the borders only), 
making cool and quiet retreats for 
the hot days of July and August. 

The spring-flowers were confined to 
the walled-garden (which Mr. Thayer 





POOL SURROUNDED BY JAPANESE YEWS ON THE ESTATE OF MRS, 


always called the ‘‘New England 
Garden’’) and which comprised just 
one acre. Lilacs (grown on their own 
roots at the Hawthorn Hill nursery) 
and Chinese flowering Crabs and Loni- 
ceras and the Lemoine varieties of 
Philadelphus grow luxuriantly in this 
garden, while the paths are thickly 
bordered with Tulips and Narcissi. A 
rocky edging is filled with Sedums 
and other rock-plants. 

The Heather, which seems to find a 
very congenial soil on Hawthorn Hill, 
has increased enormously from the 
original planting of six acres, and the 
Pinetum which has been planted in 
the woods below the house, now holds 
specimens of all the coniferae known 
to be hardy in New England. 

The story of Hawthorn Hill would 
not be complete without a mention of 
the very able and skillful gardener, 
William Anderson, who has ably ear- 
ried out Mr. Thayer’s ideas in his 
woods and garden, and who has 
grown from seed the many thousand 
of Kalmias and Azaleas with which 
these woods are filled. 

Now in 1925, ahout 23 years since 
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the first plantings were started, the 
trees have attained in some cases a 
height of fifty feet, and the old pas- 
ture of Blueberry-bushes is blotted 
from existence. 





Hudson Valley Flower Show 


The combined forces ‘‘up-state’’ 
on September 11 and 12 staged one 
of the best flower exhibitions seen in 
many a day under the name of the 
Hudson Valley Flower Show, spon- 
sored by the Millbank, Orange and 
Dutchess and Philipstown Garden 
Clubs, all member clubs of the Garden 
Club of America, the Dutchess County 
Horticultural Society and the Wap- 
pingers Falls Dahlia Society. With 
such energetic workers as Mrs. Oak- 
leigh Thorne, Mrs. Samuel Sloan, Mrs. 
Walter Quackenbush, Mr. Frederic R. 
Newbold, Mr. E. H. Downer, Mr. N. 
Harold Cottam, Mrs. A. A. Healy, 
Mrs. James Roosevelt, Mrs. Roswell 
Miller, and Mr. Harry Flager, the sue- 
cess of the exhibition was assured. 

The show was held at the State 
Armory in Poughkeepsie, with all of 
the 125 classes well filled. The entries 
numbered over 500, some of the 
classes having as many as fifteen. 
Mrs. Robert C. Hill of the East Hamp- 
ton Garden Club and Mrs. Worrall of 
the Short Hills Garden Club were the 
judges of table decorations and ar- 
tistie arrangement. The other judges 
were Mr. 8S. Louis Alling, Mr. Alfred 
E. Boty, Mr. Henry Ousterhoudt, 
Mr. John Moore, and Mr. Godding. 

As usual there were many entries 
in the luncheon and dinner table dec- 
oration elasses, the ladies showing 
originality and good taste. Mrs. Ros- 
well Miller of Millbrook won the first 
prize in the dinner table class. A 
wide strip of metal cloth varying from 
gold to silver covered most of the 
table, nearly touching the floor on 
both sides. The drinking glasses and 
candle sticks matched, and a centre- 
piece of similar design was mounted 
on a little teakwood stand. The plates 
were of old gold and blue pottery. 
The flower decorations were blue Del- 
phiniums, Zinnias and Mignonette. 

The second prize in this class was 
won by Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne of Mill- 
brook, N. Y., with an all-over-lace 
cloth, light blue glass carried out in 
all the accessories, and low central 
floral decorations at each end of the 
table of orange and yellow Marigolds. 
The effect was beautiful. 

An entry worthy of mention which 
took first prize in its class was a vase 
of twelve different named Dahlias ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Richard C. Colt of 
the Philipstown Club. It was difficult, 
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from where we stood, to get the names 
of all twelve varieties, but Ambassa- 
dor reared its head demanding special 
attention, and who can resist Ambas- 
sador at its best? 

Santa Barbara came to this exhibi- 
tion in the person of Mrs. Fithian, 
and showed a very interesting and 
beautiful novelty——a wrought-iron 
stand holding an arrangement of 
fruit and vegetables, tomatoes, lem- 
ons, onions, eggplant, apples, pears 
and grapes, all varnished, even to the 
leaves. Ivy leaves prepared in this 
way Mrs. Fithian says, will last in- 
definitely, giving us in the east the 
gratification of fresh fruit and leaf 
decorations all winter. 

The Armory itself was decorated 
with trees, ground pine and cedar; 
and to Mr. Downer must be given the 
credit of covering his tables with wall 
paper of a lovely blue color with a 
sprinkling of white. This was an in- 
novation both cheap and artistic. 


Among the outstanding exhibits was 
a collection of Dahlias arranged for 
effeet by N. Harold Cottam, which 
took first prize. In this exhibit was a 
new seedling named Hyde Park, a 
truly lovely flower, shown for the first 
time, with a cream heart shading into 








LATE SEPTEMBER WORK 








| Narcissi, Scillas, Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, Snowdrops, and Mus- 
egri out doors as soon as possible. 


TART Paper-White Narcissi indoors 
before the end of the month. 


AKE cuttings from the bedding 
plants, particularly Geraniums and 
Begonias. 


Cerne flowers, small plants of 
which may be dug up and moved 
into the house, include Geraniums, 
Coleus, Petunias, Begonias and Helio- 
tropes. Oftentimes young plants will 
be found growing under the leaves 
which will give better flowers than 
those which are older. 


UBEROSES which have not flow- 
ered may be dug up and made to 
bloom indoors. 


ERENNIAL borders may be made 

over now. Most of the early bloom- 
ing perennials can be divided at this 
time. This includes Oriental Poppies 
and Phlox. 


HERE is. still 
planting Peonies. 


Riper denagge to bank up the winter 
celery, but take pains not to get 
soil into the hearts of the plants. 
EETS and carrots should be har- 
vested before frost kills the tops. 
It is necessary to leave an inch of the 
en to the beets or they will 
eed. z 


ORTICULTURAL beans 
dried and shelled may be 
for winter use. 


ample time for 


picked, 
kept 


eed rye wherever garden crops have 
been removed. If the rye is plowed 
in next spring it will add much humus 
to the soil. 
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a peach-flesh color. A remarkably fine 
exhibit of Gladiolus was made by 
I. §. Hendrickson of Flowerfield, 
N. Y., while the John Scheepers Com- 
pany put up a small but artistic 
group. 

To the five organizations in charge 
of this exhibition we must extend our 
congratulations, and it is with regret 
that the writer cannot go on enumer- 
ating the many and_ worthwhile 
things shown at the Armory. 





American Iris Society 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Iris Society will be held at the 
Botanical Gardens, Bronx Park, New 
York City, at 3 P. M., October 30. De- 
tailed announcements about this 
meeting, which will be an important 
one, are to be sent out early next 
month. 





TULIPS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


When the order for Tulips is be- 
ing made up this season, it may be 
well to include a few kinds suitable 
for rock garden planting. These are 
the kinds which are commonly known 
as Botanical Tulips. The Candystick 
Tulip, (Tulipa Clusiana) is a partieu- 
larly curious and interesting species 
which thrives well under rock garden 
conditions. It grows only eight or nine 
inches high, and has a small flower 
on a slender stem, the outer petals 
being cherry red and the inner petals 
white with a violet base. 

This Tulip needs to be planted 
eight or nine inches deep, and prefers 
a somewhat sheltered place with a 
light soil. For several years this 
Tulip has been exhibited at the Spring 
Flower Show in New York City, and 
has always excited much admiration. 

The Candystick Tulip, which is also 
called the Little Lady Tulip, can be 
grown in pots in the house as well 
as in the rock garden, being forced in 
the same manner as other Tulips. 

A sweet scented wild English Tulip, 
T. sylvestris, (florentina odorata) is 
a good rock garden Tulip, although 
not often seen in this country. 

Two others worthy a place in the 
rock garden are T. Kaufmanniana, 
which is one of the earliest to come 
into bloom, and T. Marjoletti, which 
flowers in late April. The former has 
large handsome creamy-white flowers 
which are tinged with rosy red, while 
its companion has soft primrose flow- 
ers. T. Marjoletti is somewhat tender 
and needs to be planted in a sheltered 
place, but it stands forcing well so 
that it can also be flowered in the 
house. . 
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BULBS IN THE HOME GARDEN 





The culture of bulbs is easy if cer- 
tain rules are adhered to. The first 
essential in planting is to make a 
plan of just where you put them. It 
is very easy to forget and labels get 
moved in many mysterious ways. 
Small children delight in assembling 
them in orderly ranks at the extreme 
end of the garden and they seem 
much hurt when reminded that the 
uses of labels are utilitarian and not 
purely to give enjoyment to the 
young! The hired man is possessed 
with the idea that to tidy a flower bed 
all labels must be removed forever. 
Frost gets in its deadly work, heaving 
them out of the ground, and heavy 
spring rains earry them to other 
places to the distraction of the poor, 
confiding home gardener. With a plan 
one can go out and replace labels 
with fair success. 

The second most important thing is 
never to allow manure to come in con- 
tact with a bulb. If you desire to 
enrich the soil, use well-rotted ma- 
nure; but dig it in at least six 
months before you expect to plant 
the bulbs. Bone meal is harmless but 
it is slow to become available. Expose 
it for about three weeks on your com- 
post heap and then use it, or better 
still, buy what is known as rose bone 
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meal, specially prepared to be avail- 
able when used. 

Be sure to dig the ground well. If it 
is desired to have the bulbs’ blooms 
of the same height at the same time, 
the soil should all be removed to the 
required depth over the whole patch 
where the bulbs are to be, a thin 
sprinkling of sand put down, the 
bulbs placed at the proper distance 
from each other and the soil carefully 
replaced. This is very satisfactory 
for Tulips. When planting bulbs with 
a dibble or with a trowel be sure to 
make the hole large enough so the 
bulb is not ‘‘hung.’’ If there is an 
air space below it, the bulb will 
quickly rot. A good rule to follow is 
to cover the bulb once and a half its 
own depth, counting from the bottom 
to where the neck begins. As bulbs 
vary so in size this is worth remem- 
bering. Tulips should be about four 
inches apart, Daffodils six to nine, 
and the smaller bulbs from one to two 
and a half inches according to size. 
As daffodils may remain in the same 
place for four or five years before 
dividing, they should be put well 
apart to give them the chance to 
spread. Tulips, if for garden effect 
and not for show, may stay in for 
three years. If desired for show, they 
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should be lifted and the largest bulbs 
saved. The second size will do nicely 
for the cutting garden. 


After planting bulbs, wait for the 
ground to be frozen before covering. 
While field mice care little for the 
flavor of Narcissi, they dote upon 
that of Tulips and if you cover before 
the ground freezes you invite the 
mice in for the winter, besides laying 
in all the supplies that they will be 
likely to need! In the home garden, 
with an assortment of bulbs in the 
beds, the rule to wait for a frozen 
surface before covering is quite the 
best. A nurseryman’s methods will 
not always apply in a garden. 

The best coverings are salt hay or 
very well rotted manure. Oak leaves 
may be used and are good, but soft 
leaves such as maple, pack too much 
and rot quickly, making too heavy a 
mass by the time spring comes. I pre- 
fer the well rotted manure as I imag- 
ine that some of the nourishment from 
it seeps down to the bulbs, while in 
spring the rough, strawy part may be 
removed and the rest forked lightly 
in with a hand fork. In removing 
covering, do so gradually; late frosts 
are very harmful. But do not leave 
the covering on too long for then the 
tops of the plants will get spindling 
and will never fully recover from 
such a mistake. I sow seeds of shal- 
low-rooting annuals between my Nar- 
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cissi when I fork between them and 
transplant annuals from the hot beds 
among the Tulips. 

In dividing Narcissi, take a garden 
fork and dig down vertically well on 
the outside of the clump, raising it 
carefully and shaking the bulbs apart. 
Never pull them. Let those that re- 
main fastened together stay that 
way. When they are ready to leave 
the parent bulb they will fall loose 
naturally. You injure them if you try 
to hurry the process. Also, should you 
happen to cut a daffodil bulb with 
the fork it will probably rot. Get rid 
of it at once. Tulips that are slightly 
injured sometimes grow all right if 
they are dusted with powdered sul- 
phur. 

Never plant bulbs that are 
‘*squeezy.’’ They are diseased and 
will rot before they will make the 
necessary roots to grow. It is better 
to destroy all that you suspect of be- 
ing diseased. There are comparatively 
few diseases and we can prevent 
them with just a little care. In divid- 
ing the smaller bulbs such as Snow- 
drops and Scillas, wait until they 
have become crowded and then dig. 
Replant the largest at the proper dis- 
tance and depth, and the next size 
also; the smallest may be sown or 
seattered in patches if the soil is 
taken out about an inch deep. This is 
an easy method and one that I have 
found entirely satisfactory. It does 
not seem to matter what position the 
bulbs take when they fall, they right 
themselves; and, while the bloom will 
be poor for a year or two, a fine effect 
is produced after that. This type of 
bulbs inereases also from seed so do 
not remove the seed-pods. Hired men 
love to cut them off before the seeds 
are ripe. Not only may seeds be left 
to self-sow but they may be gathered 
and shared with friends. 

Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





DRYING STRAWFLOWERS 


Strawflowers must never be placed 
in water if they are to be dried for 
winter. It is best to cut them when 
in the bud but just ready to open. 
They should be tied in small bunches 
and hung head down to cure and dry. 
It is well, of course, to eut them with 
stems as long as possible. If properly 
prepared, they will keep their color 
all winter. They can be used to ad- 
vantage for Christmas decorations, or 
may be displayed in vases, like freshly 
cut flowers. 
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THE NEWER VARIETIES OF 
| GLADIOLUS 





Of the newer varieties of Gladiolus 
exhibited this season few have won 
greater admiration than Rose Mist, 
which was originated by Eugene N. 
Fischer of Sharon, to whom the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
awarded its silver medal last year. 
This new Gladiolus is a Primulinus 
hybrid of medium size and in color a 
glistening rosy pink. It is a variety 
which lends itself especially well to 
house decoration. It was first put out 
as Robinhood. 

Another new variety which has at- 
tracted much interest is Mrs. Leon 
Douglas, the color of which is a 
Begonia-rose splashed with scarlet, 
producing a fascinating combination. 
Visitors to gardens where this variety 
has been growing this season have al- 
most invariably focused their atten- 
tion upon it. It is a remarkably strong 
growing Gladiolus, a one-inch bulb 





THE NEW GLADIOLUS ROSE MIST AND EUGENE N. FISCHER, 


producing spikes from four to five 
feet tall. This variety is surpassed in 
this respect, however, by Dr. F. E. 
Bennett, which some growers report 
as attaining a height of six or eight 
feet. This is a variety which appar- 
ently must have plenty of water if it 
is to thrive, but which makes enor- 
mous growth under proper cultiva- 
tion. The color is a fiery red. 
Another of the bright colored very 
large Gladiolus is the one which has 
been named Searlet Wonder. This 
season one-inch bulbs have produced 
immense spikes with flowers seven 
inches across. The color is a deep 
crimson and the variety is really an 
improvement over Crimson Glow. 
Sidney Plummer is a yellow variety 
which originated in California and 
which has made an excellent impres- 
sion this season. Its color is very soft 
and is suffused with pink. The blooms 
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are somewhat ruffled and an unusually 
large number are open at a time. This 
is a Gladiolus which gives promise of 
a brilliant future. 

Apparently General Kuroki is so 
new that few if any catalogues list it. 
Nevertheless, it is a striking Gladio- 
lus, having the color of an American 
Beauty Rose but with a white throat. 
The flowers are very large and borne 
on strong massive stems. Salmon-pink 
is the color, which always meets with 
favor, which no doubt accounts for 
the fact that Osalin is proving one of 
the newer favorites. It is a large flow- 
ered variety. 

The smoke colored type, the flowers 
of which are really shades of old rose, 
remains in high favor. If one should 
be asked for the four best, he prob- 
ably would be safe in naming Rose 
Ash, Desdemona, London Smoke and 
Prince of India. 

Nothing has been seen this season 
to surpass Golden Measure in its class. 
At the Boston show it was distinctly 
better than Gold. Its vigorous growth 
and towering spikes always win it 
attention, both in the garden and at 
exhibitions. 

Jenny Lind, too, has maintained its 
position as one of the best salmon 
colored varieties. Its yellow throat 
adds to its beauty, and it is prized 
especially for its qualities as a cut 
flower. 

There has been a strong demand for 
Mrs. Frederick C. Peters, large num- 
bers of which have been put out in 
the west as well as in the east. It 
stands well at the top of the late 
flowering kinds. 

A new giant growing white variety 
has been named Mrs. F. C. Horn- 
berger. It makes a big stately spike, 
and is likely to replace Peace, al- 
though the latter is still a first class 
variety. 

Llewelyn is a clear pink ruffled 
Gladiolus, one of Mr. Carl Falbach’s 
seedlings. 

At all the shows at which it has 
been seen this season Europa has main- 
tained its supremacy as an exhibition 
flower. It is not a good bloom for the 
trade, but is an excellent home kind. 





ALSTROEMERIAS 


Alstroemeria aurantiaca, commonly 
called the Peruvian Lily is a beauti- 
ful plant for a warm border; in such 
a position it is quite hardy and 
spreads rapidly. In the Harvard 
Botanic Garden it has been growing 
in a warm border without any pro- 
tection for several years. It grows 
from two to four feet high and blooms 
freely in July. The flowers are large, 
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orange yellow, streaked with red, 
the umbels consisting of from ten to 
fifteen blooms terminating each stem. 

It is difficult to transplant, as the 
tuberous roots are very brittle. The 
best mode of propagation is by seed, 
which may be sown as soon as ripe 
in the fall, where the plants are to 
bloom. A good method for anyone 
with a greenhouse is to sow six or 
eight seeds in a six-inch flower pot in 
February, in a temperature of forty 
to forty-five degrees. By May the 
seedlings will be large enough to 
plant out, but care must be taken not 
to disturb the roots. If given suffi 
cient water in dry weather, they will 
bloom fairly well by the end of July 
or early August the first year. Being 
eager to try some of the other species 
and varieties of Alstroemerias we 
failed to locate any in this country. 
However, the director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, England, kindly sent 


THE PERUVIAN LILY 


us seeds of Alstroemeria haemantha, 
haemantha rosea, pelegrina and _ pel- 
egrina alba. 

The first two named bloomed fairly 
well in July, and the others are in 
bud. Alstroemeria chinensis was pro- 
cured from England and is also in 
bud. It will be interesting to see if 
any of the above named are as hardy 
in Cambridge, when established as 
aurantiaca is. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 





A NEW LILY 


A new hybrid Lily, George C. Creel- 
man, originated at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, is remarkably hardy, 
flourishing well in Ontario. Doubtless 
it ean be raised successfully even fur- 
ther north but may require winter 
protection such as is afforded by 
mounding six inches of sand on the 
crowns, to be removed in the spring. 
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This Lily is a cross between L. Sar- 
gentiae and L. regale, the former be- 
ing the female parent. The flower has 
a trumpet or tube four to six inches 
long, the mouth being four inches 
wide and strongly reflexed. The color 
is golden-yellow for half the length 
of the tube towards the base, the up- 
per half being marble white. The 
anthers are purplish before opening 
and the pollen is reddish-brown at 
maturity. The plant grows from two 
to six feet high, and bears from one 
to four erect rigid stems, which are 
covered with numerous dark green 
leaves, some being marked with purple 
stripes. This Lily when more widely 
distributed bids fair to be an unusu- 
ally valuable flower for gardens all 
through the country. 





TREATMENT OF DELPHINIUMS 


I note with interest the communica- 
tion regarding Delphiniums on page 
312 of the August issue of Horticul- 
ture. In order to clarify the situa- 
tion, further comment may be advis- 
able. The comments which were made 
July 15 particularly apply to named 
varieties, which are not likely to be 
so robust in constitution as are new 
seedlings, for not only are new seed- 
lings naturally much more robust but 
division and propagating appears to 
have a deteriorating effect upon the 
vitality of Delphiniums. 

Therefore, in dealing with named 
varieties it is best to follow the advice 
of Mr. Maeself and especially if they 
are grown in the border. Further- 
more, Delphiniums under field culture 
are much more robust than those 
grown in the border and will stand 
cutting back. There is no question 
but that the vigor and constitution of 
Delphiniums are much improved by 
not encouraging new growth but by 
permitting old stalks and leafage to 
remain after the first flowering. 

—Franklin B. Mead. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





THE LOOSESTRIFE 


(Cover Illustration) 

Lysimachia clethroides, often called 
Loosestrife, is best when grown in 
large masses. It can be used very sue- 
cessfully as a ribbon border, and also 
looks well at the side of a stream. It 
is not a very refined plant and yet 
is a worth while perennial, coming in 
August and September when flowers 
are none too plentiful. The white 
blooms are borne on long spikes which 
curve near the end, producing an ap- 
pearance which easily accounts for 
the common name of ‘‘*Gooseneck 
Flower.” 
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SPECIAL AWARDS 


The Trustees of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society announce the 
following special awards: 

The Bayard Thayer Estate in Lan- 
caster, a gold medal from the H. H. 
Hunnewell Fund, which stipulates that 
awards made shall be for an estate of 
not less than three acres, planted with 
rare and desirable ornamental trees 
and shrubs in a tasteful and effective 
manner, presenting a successful ex- 
ample of science, skill and taste as 
applied to the embellishment of a 
country residence. 

The Caleb William Loring Estate, 
Prides Crossing, a gold medal for an 
estate which has been developed 
through a period of 75 years in a beau- 
tiful and natural manner by two gen- 
erations. 

Mr. William H. Robinson, Bass 
Rocks, a silver medal, for a Rose gar- 
den of unusual beauty and containing 
a great variety of the newest Roses. 

Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall Tucker- 
man and William King Richardson, a 
garden certificate for an enclosed gar- 
den at Nahant, which has been planned 
and planted with exceptional skill. 

Dr. Harris Starr Pomeroy, of Pea- 
body, a garden certificate, for a small 
Rose garden which is cared for by the 
owner and which is made noteworthy 
by its handsome standard Roses budded 
and grown on the place. 

George Eben Nicho!s, Marblehead, a 
garden certificate, for a delightfully 
arranged summer garden. 

Col. Edward Howland Robinson 
Green, South Dartmouth, a certificate 
for a remarkable planting of climbing 
Roses on a fence surrounding his 
estate, two miles in length, using six 
varieties and illustrating the value of 
Roses for screening purposes. 

Mary Hemenway School Garden, 
Dorchester, a garden certificate, for a 
school garden developed along un- 
usual lines and showing exceptional 
ingenuity and horticultural knowl- 
edge. 

Miss Annie Burke, of Brockton, a 
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gold medal, for her work as a garden 
teacher, covering a long period of 
years and illustrating in the highest 
degree the possibilities of sueh work 
in molding the characters of boys and 
girls. 

Miss L. Gertrude Howes, Roxbury, 
a gold medal, for her work as a gar- 
den teacher covering a longer period 
than that of any other person engaged 
in similar work in New England, and 
winning her a reputation for accom- 
plishment which extends throughout 
the entire country. 





THE DRY SEASON 


Perennials, annuals and other gar- 
den flowers have suffered badly from 
the long period of dry weather which 
preceded the recent rains. As a result 
many gardens do not look as well this 
September as in some previous years. 
Yet there are compensations. The lack 
of rain has served to cause an early 
ripening of the wood of ornamental 
shrubs and trees, as well as that of 
fruit trees. This will mean almost cer- 
tainly that these trees and shrubs will 
go through the winter without much 
loss, even though the weather be very 
severe, 

The amount of rain which has come 
since the drought has not been suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of many 
plants, and water should be applied 
artificially in great abundance until 
the end of the season. 





CHILDREN’S GARDEN 
COMPETITION 


Three gardens were entered in the 
competition for the fifty-dollar silver 
cup offered by President Albert C. 
Burrage of the Horticultural Society 
for a boy’s or girl’s garden measur- 
ing twenty by twenty feet. One of 
these gardens was planned and 
planted by Ruth A. Faulk, 23 Rock- 
land Street, Brockton; another by 
Henry Jensen, Pond Street, Jamaica 
Plain; the third was several plots of 
land in the Deerfield Street Gardens 
planted and cared for by Albert Allen, 
who lives at 260 Clarendon Street, 
Boston. 

These three gardens were visited by 
the Committee on the Products of 
Children’s Gardens on the twentieth 
of August. The value of the work on 
Deerfield Street was fully realized 
when we saw the interest that the 
three boys of the Allen family were 
taking in these garden plots. Both 
flowers and vegetables were being 
cared for in‘these plots and the plants 
were in good condition. Charles 
Allen, a younger brother of Albert, 
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stood proudly by his tall corn as a 
kodak snap was taken of him. But 
Albert’s garden was ruled out from 
the competition as it did not conform 
to the specified measurements. 


At Brockton we found a family who 
were all much interested in garden 
work. The boy had won a bronze 
medal at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
for a display of vegetables there. 

In Ruth’s own work we found much 
to commend. She showed us not only 
the garden which she had entered for 
the competition in which were grow- 
ing twenty-two varieties of flowers, 
but also much other good planting in 
which was a rare Petunia, some red 
tassel flowers and the pretty blue 
Cynoglossum. 

Ruth showed us a garden book in 
which her lists of seeds and other 
records of her garden were kept. She 
had by one of her displays from her 
garden won a scholarship which would 
help her towards a course in the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. She 
had also taken a decided interest in 
the children’s work in the schools of 
Brockton. Our committee felt that she 
should kave some recognition from 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety for all the interest she is taking 
in garden work. 

The garden which the committee 
felt deserved the award of the cup 
was designed, planted and cared for 
by Henry Jensen on the estate of the 
Misses Slocum on Pond Street, 
Jamaica Plain. It was a small plot 
just twenty by twenty feet and rudely 
fenced in to keep off the cows which 
were pastured near by. In the garden 
were growing fourteen varieties of 
flowers so well arranged that the tall 
plants formed a good background and 
the Sweet Alyssum made a pretty 
edging. It was bright with Cosmos, 
Nasturtiums and Petunias. But its 
remarkable feature was its sense of 
design in the paths between the beds 
and the well kept lines of the beds 
themselves. It all gave us the feeling 
that Henry should be encouraged to 
continue with his gardening and be 
taught the value of plants and color 
harmony for filling out his designs. 

We congratulate Henry Jensen on 
winning President Burrage’s cup. We 
applaud Ruth Faulk for all the inter- 
est she is taking in garden work, and 
were stimulated ourselves by her de- 
lightful enthusiasm. 

Marian Roby Case, 
Delia I. Griffin, 


James Wheeler, 


Committee on the Produets 
of Children’s Gardens. 
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TESTED VARIETIES OF PH LOX vigorous. Stem and root cuttings are 


sometimes made in the autumn and 





Independence has proved itself this 
season as in other years the most sat- 
isfactory late blooming Phlox. This 
splendid white variety which comes 
into bloom early in July does not 
finish flowering until the end of Au- 
gust. It is too tall for some situations, 
growing four feet high when well es- 
talished but it makes a very large 
plant and is a spotless white in color, 
the large heads standing well above 
rich green foliage which does not 
seem to be affected by mildew so 
badly as some of the other varieties. 
Indeed, Independence occupies about 
the same place at the end of the 
season as Miss Lindgard at the begin- 
ning, although the foliage is quite 
different. 

These two varieties of Phlox are 
indispensable in the garden where 
white flowers are prized. Miss Lind- 
gard is probably the most worth while 
of all varieties for the perennial bor- 
der. Not only does it bloom very early, 
but it is proof against blight and mil- 
dew. It rapidly grows into a large 
plant, and its foliage has a sheen 








INDEPENDENCE IS THE BEST TALL LATE 


carried through the winter in a frame, 
which sets it apart from the later 
varieties. 

Many new varieties are now being 
offered, those which receive most at- 
tention being improved varieties of THE NEMESIAS 
Elizabeth Campbell, which has long 
set the standard for salmon pink 
kinds. Bridesmaid is a variety which 
has made a strong appeal when seen 
this season. It has a large white 
flower with a rose center. 

Debs is the best red Phlox which 
the writer has seen. It is a fairly new 
variety the color of which is a bright 
fiery crimson. It is even more brilliant 
than Beacon and Boule de Feu. Frau 
Anthony Buchner seems to maintain 
its place as the best low growing 


being set out when spring comes. 





Nemesias have proved adaptable to 
American gardens, although seldom 
seen. They have advantages which 
warrant their planting to a larger ex- 
tent than in the past. The Nemesias 
are South African annuals somewhat 
like Snapdragons in appearance, and 
having a range of color which runs 
through crimson, orange, lemon and 
claret to deep purple. 

Nemesias bloom almost continu- 
ously from June until the coming of 
: frost if they are started in boxes of 
white Phlox. earth in the house or in a greenhouse 

Probably late autumn is the best jn March. Thev are verv useful for 
— to buy Phlox plants. It is much bedding, but alee look wall whee 
yetter to increase one’s stock in this ¢» aes " : deve. . Thay 
manner than by using seedlings, which te theta egal 
almost always produce a preponder- satisfactory appearance. They can be 
ance of magenta blooms. It is the out- associated successfully with Gladioli, 
side roots of a clump which should be Snapdragons and Stocks. As they 
replanted, the center being discarded, grow only six to eight inches high 
the outer roots always being the more they have stout stems and require no 
supports. 

Nemesias are not at all particular 
as to location or soil. They will thrive 
in dry seasons, and are not affected 
adversely by wet seasons. Altogether 
they are admirable garden products, 
and if a few small plants are potted 
up and cut back late in the season 
they will bloom well for several 
weeks indoors. 





FOLIAGE WITH GAILLARDIAS 


I recently read a complaint on the 
part of a flower grower that Gaillard- 
ias were not useful as cut flowers be- 
cause they had no foliage which could 
be used with them. I have found that 
the Thalictrums or Meadow Rues are 
particularly satisfactory to use in 
combination with perennials and an- 
nuals which lack attractive embellish- 
ment. 

There are several of the Thalic- 
trums, including the new T. diptero- 
carpum recently mentioned in Horti- 
culture, and nearly all of them have 
foliage which is much like the Maid- 
enhair Fern, and which can be used 
with charming effect for decorative 
schemes. In my opinion these Thalic- 
trums are worth growing if for no 
other purpose than to use when mak- 
ing up bouquets. 

—Mrs. Arthur H. Bailey. 


BLOOMING PHLOX Paxtang, Penn. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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There is a story about an amateur 
gardener who set out several rows of 
cabbages, first putting under them 
what he supposed was a mixed gar- 
den fertilizer. The next day the gar- 
den was visited by a hard storm, in- 
eluding wind and rain. The gardener 
went out when the storm had abated, 
expecting to find his cabbages washed 
out of the ground. On the contrary 
they were so firmly anchored that 
they could not even be pulled out. 
Being a little curious the man inves- 
tigated and found that every plant 
was securely set in cement, this hav- 
ing been the material he thought was 
fertilizer. 

This is only a story of course, but 
it reminds me of a well-known writer 
in England who is recommending the 
use of plaster of Paris as a fertilizer. 
The same man has great confidence 
in granite dust, such as is used for 
road making, and which he claims to 
be exceedingly valuable in growing 
vegetables and flowers. After many 
years of experimentation, he says, he 
gets the best results from using de- 
cayed vegetable matter and_ stone 
dust. If he uses any manure at all it 
is only after it has been burned. He 
says further that under this treat- 
ment and by clean culture he has a 
garden free from mildew and most of 
the fungus diseases, while his plants 
do not grow as soft and weak as when 
manure and commercial fertilizer are 
employed. 

The fact is that many opinions 
about fertilizers are being revised, 
even in this country, although I know 
of no one who has gone so far as our 
English writer. 

Gypsum or land plaster is being 
brought to the front just now as an 
important plant food. In former 
years it was thought to have little 
value except as an absorbent, but Dr. 
W. E. Taylor, a recognized authority, 
says that it is very beneficial in 
growing many crops, especially leg- 
umes. He also claims that it is a 
splendid fertilizer for lawns if ap- 
plied early in the spring or mixed 
with the lawn seed when it is sown. 

If I am right in my understanding 
of the subject, gypsum is simply an 
untreated ground natural rock, its 
principal constituents being calcium 
and sulphur. Much has been published 
of late about the value of sulphur 
as a fertilizer, and calcium as an im- 
portant soil element. Most of our 


soil is deficient in phospkorus and 
the suggestion is made that phos- 
phorus and gypsum should be used 
together. 

Incidentally, gardeners who are a'sc 
poultry keepers will be interested to 
know that gypsum is warmly recom- 
mended as a disinfectant and ab- 
sorbent for use on the dropping 
boards under the roosts, and is re- 
ported to have much value in keeping 
poultry in good condition. 

I understand that much more at- 
tention has been given to land plas- 
ter and sulphur in the West than in 
the East. Indeed it has been charged 
that propaganda has been carried on 
to exploit the former. However that 
may be, its use has been largely aban- 
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doned in irrigated sections because of 
the curious fact that it liberates 
potash too rapidly, the result being 
that the soil is soon depleted of this 
element. 

Of course such conditions do not 
exist in the East where water is not 
used so freely. The west, however, 
must eventually change its methods, 
because some strange developments 
are occurring as a result either of too 
much irrigation or too much nitro- 
genous fertilizer, or too much of both. 
Western fruit is losing its flavor to 
a very large extent; at the same time 
the pits are growing larger, and the 
skins more bitter. 

This is a matter not commonly 
talked about, but which indicates the 
difficulties which are constantly being 
introduced wherever artificial ma- 
nures are resorted to. 

One more word in regard to fertil- 
izers may be of interest. The writer 
was recently talking with a man from 











FLOWERING CHERRIES ON THE ESTATE OF MRS BAYARD THAYER 


AT LANCASTER, MASS. 
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Iceland who said that the meadows in 
that country grew very good crops on 
land which has had no fertilizer of 
any kind for thousands of years, ex- 
cept dissolved rock which has been 
washed down by the streams from the 
high lands. 





THE NEWER MONTBRETIAS 


Garden makers who have been fa- 
miliar only with the old-fashioned 
small-flowered Montbretias, but who 
have grown the newer kinds this year, 
have been amazed at the large size 
and brilliancy of the flowers. The 
newer varieties of Montbretias closely 
rival the Gladiolus, and if the pres- 
ent rate of improvement is continued 
they will soon take their place as 
among the most important garden 
subjects, especially when late blooms 
are needed. The variety Her Majesty 
is particularly noteworthy, the blooms 
being nearly two inches in diameter, 
produced on tall sturdy stems. George 
Davison, Henry the Eighth, Lord 
Nelson, Roseum and Star of the East 
are other varieties of special merit. 

When planted in groups the Mont- 
bretias are very decorative, the foli- 
age itself being very attractive. They 
are readily grown from bulbs planted 
in May or June. The bulbs are hardier 
than those of the Gladiolus or the 
Canna, and sometimes will winter 
safely out of doors under a protect- 
ing cover. It is not safe, however, in 
New England to depend upon their 
wintering without loss if left outside. 
It is best to dig them when cold 
weather comes, but they must not be 
dried off like Gladiolus bulbs or 
Dahlia tubers. 

The right way to carry them 
through the winter is to pack them in 
soil as soon as they are dug, and 
store them in a pit or cool cellar, a 
light application of water being given 
occasionally if the soil seems to be 
drying up. Many amateurs have lost 
their bulbs because they have dried 
them and wintered them in open 
boxes. The bulbs will sometimes keep 
alive when this plan is followed, but 
are likely to shrivel and to lose most 
of their vitality. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 


_New York City, Sept. 18-20.—Dahlia Ex- 
hibition of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, at the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


Philadelphia, Penn., Sept. 25-27.—Dahlia 
Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, in Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park. 

New York City, Sept. 30-Oct. 2.—Ninety- 
fourth Annual Fair of the American Institute, 
in conjunction with the Dahlia Show of the 
American Dahlia Society, at the 104th F. A. 
Armory. 


Short Hills, N. J., October 2.—Seventeenth 


Annual Dahlia Show of the Short Hills Gar- 
den Club, at the Short Hills Club. 
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PERENNIALS 


The Geums 


Lady Stratheden is the newest of 
the Geums to appear in American 
gardens, and where grown this season 
has proved very satisfactory. This 
Geum is really a golden-yellow Mrs. 
Bradshaw, being in every particular 
except color a duplicate of the older 
orange-scarlet variety. Like Mrs. 
Bradshaw it grows about eighteen 
inches high, and its rich golden 
blooms are very useful in making up 
color schemes. 

One of the merits of the Geums is 
their long blooming season and they 
can be massed effectively in beds. The 
flowers wilt quickly, however, when 
cut, and should be dipped in very hot 
water or have the ends of the stems 
charred in a candle flame before they 
go into vases. 

New plants are readily made by 
division of the roots in the autumn. 
The plants are not particular about 
soil, but require considerable mois- 
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ture. They like the sun, but will grow 
in partial shade. 

Some of the older forms of Geum, 
like G. coecineum grandiflorum, pro- 
duce light feathery seed pods which 
are ornamental and which some gar- 
den makers prize. Mr. O. M. Pudor, 
the nurseryman of Puyallup, Wash., 
reports that these Geums grow well 
on the Pacifie Coast and believes that 
they will flourish over a large part of 
the country. 


The Monkshoods 


Aconitums or Monkshoods are 
among the most useful late summer 
perennials. The taller varieties may 
be used to follow the Delphiniums, 
carrying out much the same color 
scheme and growing about the same 
height. A. Wilsonii is particularly 
valuable as it grows unusually tall, 
often reaching a height of five feet. 
It carries long spikes of pale blue 
flowers, and if the main spikes are 
kept from going to seed, the lateral 
branches will produce flowers through 
September. 

The most common Monkshoods are 
forms of A. napellus, and bloom a few 
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weeks earlier. The variety bicolor is 
particularly interesting, having flow- 
ers which are a combination of white 
and lilac. Most varieties are dark 
blue, but there are two yellow vari- 
eties which are interesting if not very 
handsome, and which flower in mid- 
summer. 

Besides the tall varieties there are 
several dwarfs, A. Fischeri being the 
best known. This variety grows about 
eighteen inches high, and has large 
pale blue flowers in September. 
Sparks’ variety is a little taller, 
growing about 30 inches high, and its 
flowers are the deepest blue of all the 
Monkshoods. Unlike the other kinds 
it blooms early, starting to flower in 
June. By combining several kinds a 
long season can be obtained, and the 
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DELPHINIUMS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 





I arrived in England just in time 
to see the exhibition of the Royal 
Agricultural Society at Chester, about 
20 miles from Liverpool. The great 
tent allotted to horticulture contained 
some glorious groups of hardy peren- 
nials, Roses, Sweet Peas, stove and 
greenhouse plants and other horticul- 
tural products, but more impressive 
to me than all else were the Delphin- 
iums. The great groups from such 
firms as Blackmore & Langdon and 
Bees Limited were a whole exhibition 
in themselves; they were so superb 
as to almost make one speechless. I 
measured spikes which were nine and 





MONKSHOODS ARE USEFUL LATE SUMMER PERENNIALS 


Aconitums may be used as a substi- 
tute for Delphiniums where the latter 
are found difficult to grow. 

Even the Monkshoods, however, 
sometimes are attacked by a blight, 
which dries up the leaves unless they 
are sprayed from the beginning of 
the season with a sulphur prepara- 
tion. These perennials are especially 
valuable for warm sections of the 
country, where they will thrive if they 
get direct sunlight for only a small 
part of the day. In the north they 
like a more open situation, and where- 
ever grown value water in abundance. 
Plants are easily grown from seed, 
but are readily divided in the autumn. 
It may be well to mention that the 
Aconitums are exceedingly poisonous 
if any part of them is eaten. The 
Monkshoods are not at all hard to 
grow and will thrive in any good gar- 
den soil. They look best when massed 
and have no great value for cutting. 


ten inches through the bottom of the 
first flowers in the stalks, while indi- 
vidual flowers were as much as three 
and one-half inches in diameter. The 
stalks carried a yard or more of open 
flowers and were of.such a quality 
that the best I have ever seen in 
America seemed puny by comparison. 
There has been a hot and very dry 
summer in England without rains 
until a fortnight after I arrived, so 
that the quality seemed all the more 
remarkable. 

At more recent exhibitions in Liver- 
pool, Lancaster, London and Shrews- 
bury I saw many beautiful groups but 
none quite the equal of those seen in 
Chester. I visited the nurseries of 
Bees Limited near Chester, and Black- 
more & Langdon at Bath in Somer- 
setshire, spending an entire afternoon 
with Mr. Langdon at the latter nur- 
sery. It was early August when I 


visited Bath so that the big specimen 


stalks had passed and were ripening 
seeds, but beds of young plants of all 
the best named varieties were flower- 
ing and I later saw many of them at 
the great Shrewsbury Floral Fete. 
The following amongst the novelties 
most impressed me: The Shah, deep 
rosy lavender with dark eye, semi- 
double; Constance, gentian blue with 
a white eye; J. Pitts, semi-double, 
deep sky blue, large black eye; 
Countess Cowley, semi-double, light 
blue and mauve, black eye, superb 
spikes; Lady Beatrix Stanley, rich 
single blue, white eye. 

In the general collection seen here 
and in other gardens and exhibitions 
the following appealed to me most: 
Sir Arthur Hazelrigg, Queen Mauve, 
The Alake, Millicent Blackmore, The 
Villain, very dark; Henry Neville 
Gladstone, Purple Splendor, Coquette, 
Happy Thought, Lord Lansdowne, 
Purple King, Mrs. Christie Miller, a 
fine creamy white, the only white I 
have ever seen worthy of culture; 
Edward Bromet, George Cochrane, 
Horace Vernet and Lavanda. 

At the great test gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at Wisley 
in Surrey, I saw what was probably 
the most extensive test of these glori- 
ous flowers ever made in any country. 
They were in rows about 200 feet long 
and the plants averaged eight feet in 
height. I noticed that out of the 30 
or so awards of merit made, no less 
than 17 went to Blackmore & Lang- 
don. It is not easy to import plants 
and have them reach us in a living 
condition under existing tariff regula- 
tions, even when a special permit is 
secured for their importation. Some 
day we may have a body of men with 
some horticultural sympathies, but 
until such time we must do without 
the greater portion of the superb 
hardy plant novelties to be seen 
abroad. 

I found but little disease amongst 
Delphiniums abroad; mildew troubled 
some varieties but not seriously. Prop- 
agation of the named varieties is 
mainly by soft wood cuttings in early 
spring; only a limited percentage can 
be relied on to come true from seeds. 
In Scotland, North Wales, the Isle of 
Man, and all parts of England the 
Delphiniums were giorious. In our 
warmer and drier climate we will 
never be able to grow such spikes. For 
the warding off of disease all of the 
specialists with whom I spoke cor- 
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dially advised the free use of lime in 
the soil. The dwarf variety Blue But- 
terfly is much used abroad as a bed- 
ding plant, sometimes alone, but more 
often in combination with other 
plants. 
—William N. Craig. 

Weymouth, Mass. 





THE POLYGONUMS 


It is characteristic of the Polyg- 
onums, good and bad, that they 
flower late in the summer. P. sacha- 
linense has been seen flowering freely 
in many gardens the past few weeks. 
The blooms are very small, but are 
produced in large graceful feathery 
panicles, the broad side of which 
meets the eye. They have pleasing fra- 
grance and are exceedingly attractive 
to bees, hundreds of which may often 
be counted hovering over one panicle. 

One might expect this to be a use- 
ful plant, and so it would be except 
for its habit of spreading with amaz- 
ing rapidity by underground stolons. 
It is really one of the most difficult 
plants to keep in control, and should 
be planted with the greatest caution. 
If it can be placed against a wall and 





| Hardy Wild Flowers 
From the Ozarks 
Native Irises, Ferns, Rock Plants, 
| Shrubs and Vines. Sample prices: 
Bloodroot, Dutchman’s breeches, or Jack 
in the Pulpit. $1 for 12. Plant now. 
| RALPH W. SHREVE 
Farmington, Arkansas | 
Mention Horticulture | 














| PERENNIAL PLANTS | 
See our list in September 1 issue 
Note the prices 


WHITE & JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. | 
| Wakefield, Mass. 
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planks sunk into the ground around 
it so that the roots cannot reach into 
near territory, it can be made a valu- 
able garden subject. 

Fortunately there are other Polyg- 
onums which are less rampant. 
Polygonum orientale is one of the 
last to bloom, its flowering season 
sometimes extending into October. 
This Knotweed, a native of India, is 
an annual and will grow from six to 
eight feet high. Its pale green leaves 
are heart shaped, while its flowers in- 
stead of being cream-white are dark 
green. This plant is sometimes called 
Prince’s Feather, and in some places 
is known as Kiss-Me-Over-the-Gar- 
den-Gate, which as a writer in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle remarks, is on 
a par with the name Welcome-Home- 
Husband-Be-You-Ever-So-Drunk 
which is given to a certain native 
plant in Maine. 

Quite different from all the other 
Polygonums is P. _ baldshuanicum, 
which is a remarkably handsome 
climbing plant carrying feathery pink 
or white flowers over a long season. 
This climber gives no trouble by seek- 
ing new territory, and produces seeds 
which the birds find very attractive. 
It is a climber which may be safely 
recommended. 





NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


RURAL PENNSYLVANIA, by Ralph L. 
Watts, published by Macmillan Co., New 
York City. Price $2 50. 

Dean Watts, of the Pennsylvania 
State College, has prepared a little 
volume containing a wealth of in- 
formation about the state which he 
serves. It is a book which will answer 
practically every question 
might be asked about the physical re- 
sources and the agricultural industry 
of the state. 

A GUIDE TO THE TREES, by Carlton C. 


Carter, published by Greenberg, Inc., New 
York. Price 


This unpretentious but carefully ar- 
ranged and well written little volume 
will be of great value to all who are 
interested in learning the character- 
istics of the more common trees of 
eastern North America. Almost every 
type is illustrated, and Professor C. S. 
Sargent has been followed closely in 
the classification. The book is recom- 
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NOW READY 


Bellis, English Daisy, same in bud, 
double mixed; Canterbury Bells, 
Cup-and-saucer; Delphinium Bel- 
ladona, Bellamosa; Digitalis, Glox- 
inia flowered, mixed; Hollyhock, 
Chaters, double mixed. 

One dollar a dozen prepaid 


A. JOHNSON 








which - 





15 Hillcrest Ave., Dedham, Mass. 
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mended with particular confidence to 
young students. 





FRITILLARIA PUDICA 


The pretty litle Fritillaria pudica 
flowers well in the Canadian city 
where I live. On the 14th of May I 
was able to make a picture of a group 
of flowers, although a frost the pre- 
ceding night had completely wilted 
the blooms of Primula carpathica 
growing nearby. The Fritillarias were 
wholly uninjured. These flowers are 
usually produced with only one or two 
on each stem, but this year several 
strong bulbs produced stems having 
four flowers each. They ranged in 
height from six to twelve inches, 
while the expanding bells were from 
one to one and one-half inches in 
diameter. 

Our soil, which is a rich black loam, 
with a clay subsoil, seems to suit these 
bulbs, and by the judicious use of 
lighter soil with sunny and shady 
situations, the flowering season can 
be prolonged at least two weeks. The 
bulbs, like those of Lilium philadel- 
phicum, are composed of many small 
layers which are easily detached in 
handling, thereby greatly weakening 
the plants. For that reason they 
should be disturbed as little as pos- 
sible, and should be planted as early 
as possible in the autumn to allow 
good root development before cold 
weather sets in. 

—F. L. Skinner. 
Dropmore, Manitoba. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


The owners of MOVILLA GAR- 
DENS (James Boyd and John C. 
Wister) announced in April that 
they had decided to close the gar- 
dens at the end of this year and 
wished to dispose of their entire 
stock of Peonies and Iris. 

They considered several different | 
propositions to sell the gardens as_ | 
a whole, but as none of these 
proved satisfactory they decided to 
offer the stock at low prices in | 
order to effect a clearance. Al- | 
though this decision was made 
rather late, a large portion of the 
stock has already been sold, includ- | 
ing many of the rare and choice | 
varieties. If any varieties remain | 
unsold at the end of the season, 
they will be offered in the spring of | 
1926. This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to purchase well grown, high 
class stock, guaranteed true-to- 
name at exceptionally low prices. 


Lists of varieties unsold, with 
prices, will be sent on request 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
Haverford, Pa. 
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PLANT PEONIES NOW! 


“~*~. 
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The Most Splendid Flower in Cultivation 


UR selection of varieties gives four weeks of flower- Y OU can get in cut flowers and in landscape effects 


ing season in June, rare fragrance, delicate and 
gem-like color, and great masses of enormous blooms. 
Our collection is one of the largest in the world, comprised 
We guarantee all our 


of over a thousand varieties. 
Peonies—true to name. 


OLD GARDEN COLLECTION 


Should be planted by the entire nation— 
vigorous growth and lots of bloom. 
Edulis Superba, Mauve Pink ...... $.75 
Souv. de l’Ex. Universelle, Violet Rose .75 
Rubra Superba, Crimson ........... 75 
Meissonier, Cherry Red ........... -75 
Madame de Verneville, White ...... .75 


8.7 
The entire collection for $3 a -- 
MOTHER’S COLLECTION 


Here’s the flawless exquisite collection 
for the artistic taste. 


Albert Crousse, Shell Pink ....... $1.00 
President Taft, Blush Pink ...... 1.00 
meme, Cherry Bed once iccccccvcs 1.00 
Monsieur Dupont, White ......... 1.00 
Couronne d’Or, Snow White ...... 1.00 

$5.00 


The entire collection for $4 postpaid 


DARWIN TULIPS 
The Long Stemmed Varieties luxe. A great treat for every Peony admirer. 


Bartigon, Fiery Clear Red 


Baronne de la Tonnaye (Caliope), Bright Rose 

Clara Butt (Appleblossom) Soft Salmon Rose 

La Tulipe Noire, The Real Black Tulip 

Pride of Haarlem, Brilliant Scarlet Salmon 

Reverend Ewbank, Silvery Heliotrope 

3 dozen any variety $2. The 


entire collection, 6 dozen for $3.75 postpaid. 


THE GOOD 


1 dozen any variety 75c. 


Dept. 16 





a 


greater results from the Peony than from any other 
flower. Always hardy. Free from insect pests. When 
you plant Peonies you plant for permanency. 
selection of these wonderful Peonies at the prices given on 


Make your 


this page and mail your order today. 








WONDER COLLECTION 


A revelation of Peony beauty in variety 
of best colors 


Albatre, Milk White ............. $1.00 
Andre Lauries, Tyrian Rose ...... 1.00 
Atrosanguinea, Rosy Magenta ..... 1.00 
Claire Debois, Satiny Pink ....... 1.00 
Dorchester, Hydrangea Pink ...... 1.00 
Felix Crousse, Ruby Red ........ 1.00 
geammne @’Arc, Tricolor .......... 1.00 
Jules Calot, Rose Pink .......... 1.00 
ee 1.00 
CS arr ee eee 1.00 

$10.00 


Any 6 for $5, or the entire collection, 10 
Peonies for $8 postpaid 








WORLD'S BEST COLLECTION 


A supreme collection for colors, fragrance 


and size 

Germain Bigot, Lilac Rose .......$1.50 
James Kelway, Exquisite White .... 1.50 
Lady Alexandra Duff, French White 5.v0 
Monsieur Jules Elie, Lilac Pink .... 1.50 
President Taft, Hydrangea Pink ... 2.50 
Sarah Bernhardt, Apple Blossom 

ES eee 2.50 
Welcome Guest, Silvery Pink ..... 2.00 
Reine Hortense, Soft Pink ....... 2.50 
Lafayette, Salmon Pink ......... 3.00 


Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Purple Garnet 
(the darkest peony in existence) 3.00 





$25.00 


This entire collection selling at $25 will 
be mailed postpaid to any address for $20. 


“PEONIES FOR PLEASURE.” A beautiful booklet de 


tural directions. 


$100 each. 


“The House of Service” 








Gives you 


beautiful, life-like views of our entire line and provides an 
accurate guide for ordering. Gives facts and helpful cul- 
Our price list contains the most complete 
list of Peonies in the world, ranging in price from 75c to 


& REESE CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 

competitors. Crowded 
with opportunity for money- 

making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
» Easy to master under our _ correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 
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A True Blue Rock Plant 
Veronica Rupestris 


This plant is absolutely hardy. Needs 
no covering; forms mats of dark green 
small leaves that become smothered 
with myriads of True Blue (not pur- 
ple or violet) flowers in May or June. 
Carpets the ground; grows on walls. 


Special offer $2.00 per doz. 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co. 
Cranford, N. J. 











moo 


Carolina Hemlock 
(Tsuga caroliniana) 


Also many rare plants from the 
Arnold Arboretum 








CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


(Carolina Hemlock) the handsomest coni- 
fer we can grow in New England.”— 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
October, 1923. 


Each Ten 
Fine specimens, 2-3 ft. ....... $3.50 $30.00 
Fine specimens, 3-4 ft. ....... 6.00 50.00 
Fine specimens, 4-5 ft. ....... 12.00 100.00 


ing Evergreens. 


Hardy American Plants 






(Tsuga caroliniana) 
“As you know, I consider this tree 


Introduced to cultivation by 
Harlan P. Kelsey 


All balled and burlapped 
5% discount for cash with order 


August is a perfect time for transplant- 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
Harlan P. Kelsey 


Salem, Mass. 

















Coniferous 


South Braintree 





Awarded both Silver and Gold Medal by Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society—the only ones ever given by this Society. 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


Evergreens 


Massachusetts 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s introductions and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


Shaylor & Allison 


AUBURNDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 


SITUATION WANTED 


Position wanted as clerk in retail flower 
store. I have had two and one half years 
experience in design work and selling. 

ddress, 


MARGARET H. WRIGHT 
31 East Elm St. Brockton, Mass. 








PEONTIES 
The World’s Best Varieties 


Vigorous selected stock. Every plant 
carries our unique guarantee that we 
will replace with three, every plant 
blooming untrue to description. 
WRITE for our Master List.—It will 
prove invaluable to you in planning a 
more beautiful garden. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS 
Paul L. Battey, Prop. 
Box JE Glencoe, Ill. 








SIX NEW PEONIES 


You can add interest and individu- 
ality to your garden by having, in 
addition to the usual standard varie- 
ties, some new ones which are still 
rare. 

These new peonies, offered for the 
first time, are reasonably priced, even 
though stocks are small. 

Send for list, which also offers high 
quality old kinds. 

Unnamed singles, seedlings, pinks 
and reds, much admired for garden 
effect, $1.00 each, 10 for $7.00. 

At 1924 National Peony show I 
took 10 firsts, 2 seconds and 1 third 
with 14 entries; also honorable men- 
tion on new seedling ‘‘Humoresque,’’ 
priced at $10.00. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 
Princeville, Illinois 





Glad Greetings from 
New England 


Gladiolus Mrs. Frederick C. Peters, one 
of the most talked of Glads. in America 
available NOW for everybody. A 
splendid rose-lilac with blotch resem- 
bling a beautiful Cattleya orchid. 

We specialize in the Fischer Varieties, 
including: Mrs. William E. Clark, shell 
pink with garnet-crimson blotch; Sun- 
nhymede, rare shade of orange, 1st prize 
in Open Class for Best Orange with 
Blotch at A. G. S. show at Rochester, 
1925; Ethelyn, (Prim.) orange yellow. 
1st prize in Open Class for Best Orange 
without markings at A. G. S. show at 
Rochester, 1925; Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
very deep crimson; Priscilla Alden, 
salmon with soft yellow throat; Prim- 
ulinus Primadonna, (Prim.) Butterfly 
yellow, very much like Primulinus 
Species; Rose Mist, a crushed straw- 
berry Medio-Prim., one of the most at- 
tractive of all the beautful Fischer in- 
troductions; also Crusader, John Alden, 
Gold Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie 
Fischer, Harmonia, Henry C. Goehl, 
Miss T. Rose. Send for 1925-26 list 
of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or ‘‘Favorite’’ Glads. 
(Wholesale list to dealers). New Eng- 
nell _— Glads Are the Best in the 

orid. 


WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
22 miles from Boston Visitors Welcomed 














Landscape Department of large New England 
Nursery wants Landscape Architect with sev- 
eral years experience in designing and con- 
struction. We need a man who can make 
attractive plans and carry them out. He 
must be technically trained, able to meet 
clients, and supervise work. Permanent posi- 
tion. Salary commensurate with results. 
Address L. T. F. Care of Horticulture. 





POSITION WANTED 


Estate Superintendent. Services available 
October 1. Desires to make connection. Ex- 
perience covers all details: Estate supervision, 
Lawns, Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape, 
Stock, Greenhouse (both fruit and flowers), 
Forestry, large and small Golf course con- 
struction. References of the highest char- 
acter. Address W. H., care of Horticulture, 
800 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED 


Gardener superintendent, one of the finest 
landscape gardeners in the country. Rose and 
flower expert. Knows all branches of the 
business thoroughly. Capable of taking en- 
tire charge of large estate. Single. Will go 
anywhere. References. 

H. Banak, 103 St. Marks Place, New York City 





POSITION WANTED 


Private or commercial. As foreman or 
assistant gardener, by woman gardener. 15 
years’ experience with fruit, flowers, vege- 
tables, under glass and out-of-doors. Address: 
B. M. Care of ‘‘Horticulture’’ Office. 





POSITION WANTED 


I am a young man 26 years of age. I 
desire a position as an assistant gardener 
or light work at poultry or on a farm. I have 
had two seasons’ experience with my uncle 
who is a florist and gardener. I can furnish 
the best of references—Edward H. Grant, 
562 E. Fifth Street, South Boston 27, Mass. 











POSITION WANTED 


Gardener wishes responsible position on 
private estate. Experience in all branches 
under glass and outdoor growing. H. Wind- 


fuhr, Care of Rippowan, Ridgefield, Conn. 






CABBAGE WORMS Bestroyed by Dust- 
ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 
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WICC AAS 
SEED HOUSE 


We are headquarters for 
Grass Seeds, for every Lawn, 
Pleasure Ground and Field 
Condition. 


Send for Catalog. 


518 MarketStPHILA i 








IRIS 
A copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE free with orders over $1.00. 
Send for Price List 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 
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IRISES 
10 of the best standard varieties for $3.00 
L. A. Williamson, James Boyd, Ma Mie, 
Monsignor, Dalila, Anna Farr, Red Cloud, 
Juniata. Parisiana and Kochii. Postage paid 
to any part of U.S. A. 
150 varieties to select from. Mention 
this Journal. 


LINDENHURST PEONY & IRIS GARDEN 
George Spitzer, West Lafayette, Indiana 








FIFTY 
GLORIOUS PEONIES 
Send for New List 
Isaac S. Hendrickson 
Flowerfield, 


Box E. Long Island, N. Y. 








SURPLUS PEONY 
BARGAIN 


10 Karl Rosenfield, 10 Avalanche, 10 
Marcelle Dessert, 10 Couronne d’Or, 
and 10 Souvenir de 1l’Exposition Uni- 
verselle, 50 good strong 3-5 eye divi- 
sions for $20.00 for September or 
October delivery, cash with order. 


Greystone Flower Gardens 
AsBoTT & WRIGHT 


Box 466 Oskaloosa, Iowa 











PUGET SOUND PEONIES 
AND IRISES 
Nowhere in the world can better plants 
be grown than on the North Pacific 
Coast. Here soil and climate conspire 
to produce fine, sturdy roots and un- 
beatable flowers. Prepaid delivery. 
Catalogue on request. 
IVAN W. GOODNER 

R. F. D. 12, Box 214 Seattle, Wash. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 


Send for eur list 
The { 
CONARD-PYLE he WEST GROVE 
PENNA. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 











COMPANY 
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Those trim parallel lines 7 
of pipe which you see wat- ¥ 
ering so thoroughly your } 

neighbor’s gardens are the 

Skinner System of Irrigation. 
Used in many thousands of | 

market gardens and kitchen 
gardens the country over. ; 

The Standard watering 

system for twenty years 
You buy it by the foot like 
hose, but it outlasts hose 
many times and saves all 

labor. 

The Skinner Irrigation Co.. 

Water St., Troy, Obie. 


PU TLE TEBE 


_Hyper-Humus 


Puts The Top In Top-Soil’ 








Booklet and Prices on Request 





| Hyper-Humus Co, Dept 14,_ Newton, N.J. 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Pro. 
Wellesley Farms 





Massachusetts 








Northern Grown Stock of 
Peonies, Iris and Gladiolus 
Fine stock at special prices in 
collections of merit 
Send for Price List 
STONE CREST GARDENS 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 


fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Galion, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 
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Bulbs—Dutch Bulbs 
HYACINTHS 
In the Choicest Varieties 
TULIPS 
Single, Double and Darwin 
NARCISSI and CROCUS 
Write for Prices 


DAMEN & TROMP 
P. O. Box 141, Springfield, Mass. 














Nice and strong Hardy seedlings plant 
now: Achillea Pearl, Anthemis Kelway, 
Coreopsis, Columbine Helenae, and Long 
Spurred, Delphinium chinensis, Delphinium 
Belladonna, D. Gold Medal and Kelway, 
Hardy Heliotrope, Sweet Lavender, Phisos- 
tegia pink and white, Platycodon blue and 
white, Gaillardia grand, Dianthus lat. atror., 
Sweet Williams Newport Pink, Lychnis chal- 
cedonica, Hardy Baby’s Breath. All the 
above are 35c per doz. 25 of a variety for 
50c. Lupinus, Hollyhock Newport Pink, An- 
chusa Dropmore, Tritoma Pfitzerii, these 4 
varieties are 50c per doz. Lily of Valley 
clumps 15c. Send remittance please. J. 
Dvorak, Nurseryman, R.4., Hempstead, N. Y. 
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Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 


SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 








Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


€6 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 








UPHAM'S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 








CALIFORNIA 
Delphiniums 


Grandmother’s favorites in gayer 
forms and brighter colorings. From 
new crop now ready we add a spe- 
cialists pkt. of finest selections for 
$1.00. Direct from originator and 
selector at: ounce, $2.50; trade pkt. 
(500 seeds) 50c; trial pkt., 25c. 


VANDERBILT HYBRIDS 
725 5th Ave. San Rafael, Oalif. 
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Reliable Florists 














BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 


PENN THE FLORIST 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 














BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 






E. H. Wilson’s Book 
on Lilies 
The Most Important Work of the 
Kind in Recent Years 
LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA 


By Ernest H. Wilson, M.A., V.M.H. 
Price $7.50 


For Sale by 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON 
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HOUGHTON 
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SRS 








GORNEY 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 





A Carbone 
\\ FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 

BOSTON 


QpposiITE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phones, B. B. 8393-8394-8395 





MOVILLA GARDENS 
Rare and Choice 
PEONIES and IRIS 
All the newest introductions 
Price Lists on Request 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 























W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 


Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 


‘*Oable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 





SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 


Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 














Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 














David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
e 


329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 














GERANIUMS 
Rooted Cuttings, $10; S. A. Nutt, $25; 


Poitevine, $30; Ricard, $35; Buchner, $25. 
2% in. pots. Inquire. Cash with order. 
Florist only. William B. Dasha, 149 North 
St., No. Weymouth, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











| FERTILIZER For the Lawn, Garden, Shrubs and Flowers, use 


Victory Fertilizer—clean, odorless, effective; a high grade product 
which produces most gratifying results. 
Improve the soil with Victory Humus 
the natural soil builder and conditioner. “Keep the Home Flowers 
Blooming” with Victory Plant Food, for all kinds of indoor plants. 
WHAT USERS SAY: 


“I tried your Victory Fertilizer in my garden and received wonderful results.” 


“TI can assure you that I have found Victory Fertilizer to be most satisfactory.” 
“Victory Fertilizer has given us good satisfaction in every particular. We 


can highly recommend it.” 


“We have used your Victory Plant Food in our home for the different house 


plants, and it has been wonderful for them.” 


Victory Products Sold by Dealers Generally 


VICTORY FERTILIZER CO. 
54 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write for Literature 
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Hill Champion Clothes 
Dryer 


Gives you 150 feet of revolving clothes 
line—and the entire wash hung up to 
dry from one _ position. Tne Hiil 
Champion Clothes Dryer is the most 
efficient and convenient means of dry- 


ing clothes. Just the correct height 
for easy hanging. No stretching or 
exertion. Each piece in the wash gets 
the sunlight as it sways in the breeze. 
An all year round helper that more 


than pays for itself in a short time. 
Removable when not in use. | 
Our booklet K gives full informa- 


tion—send for it today. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
54 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 





SEPTEMBER 15, 1925 





NOW READY 


Delphiniums — Kelways Choice Show, 
Mixed. 

Pyrethrum Roseum—Kelways Exhibi- 
tion and Border Strain, Mixed. 

Gaillardia — Newest English Perennial 
varieties, Mixed. 

Seedlings of any of the above $1.50 
per dozen, post paid. 
Dahlias— Now blooming. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all flower 

lovers to visit my gardens. 
Clifford E. White, Seses Ile, Mich. 








FISKE SEED CO. 


13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 

















Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 


Order Bulbs 


Now! 


Don’t risk disappoint- 
ment by waiting 
too long 


Our assortment of winter 
and spring-flowering Bulbs 
is full and fine just now. 
And certain Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds should be 
planted right away to in- 
sure success with them. 
Also, now is the time to 
re-seed your lawn with 
Dreer’s Grass Seed. 
Write for our Autumn Cata- 
logue and please mention 
Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















EW ENGLAND 


‘ 
KO UALITYN STOCK—FRESH DUG 


EVERGREENS 
pattems 3 Liny vera owe 2 Vines 
for Year Boo 


@iit ittle Ties: es @) 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUS: 

















The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 


Yalesville, Conn. 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 








Canadian Unbleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Nature’s fertilizer for all scrts of 
flowers, building up of lawns, pastures, 
grain crops, and any purpose for which 
a balanced fertilizer is desirable. 

Try my ashes this year on your 
flowers or on your lawn. 

SPECIAL OFFER to Horticulture 
readers, cash with order: 5 sacks, 500 
pounds, $10.00; 20 sacks, 1 ton, 
$30.00; delivered anywhere east of 
Chicago and north of the Ohio River. 
Special quotations on carload quanti- 
ties. Once used you will become a 
regular customer for my ashes. 


GEORGE STEVENS 
‘*Welcome Home’’ 


Peterborough, Ont., Canada 














Cherry Hill Quality 


Is ALWays IN EVIDENCE wherever our Ever- 
GREENS, TREES and SHRUBS are planted. 

Please bear in mind that our line of SPECIMEN 
STOCK comprises the CHorcEst X X X X to be 


found anywhere. 

















Those who saw our WONDERFUL PRIZE WIN- 
NING PEoNY Displays at both the NEw York 
and BosToNn SHOWS will agree that CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY. 

May we be of service to you in supplying some 
of our CHoIcE Nursery Propucts that will AL- 
wAys be a SOURCE OF PLEASURE? 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 





Pints $.75 
PURE HONEY guri2s 

Gallons 4.00 
COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- y 7 ~h peaee 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone ectlon 


Regent 4971. 


Postpaid 














Catalog 
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THE 
| Massachusetts Horticultural Society | 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horticultural 
Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in the heart of 
Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United States. 
The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may borrow books by 
showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail by writing to the Secretary, 
who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United States 
and other countries. 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading room. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in this 
country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making application to 
the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them en- 
trance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without additional 
j} charge every issue of HorTICULTURE, published twice a month and dealing with all phases 
of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, and may be de- 
pended upon for the latest information about novelties and important introductions. 


Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by 
paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 






































The Pennsylvania 
Lo lower Growers Horticultural Society 


- 7] Is the oldest Society in America devoted to the interests 
Commercial as Well as Amateur! of Horticulture. It was organized in 1827, and will soon 


celebrate its Centennial Anniversary. 
The Society's rooms are located at 1600 Walnut Street, 





The Gorticultural Society in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily to mem- 
bers and their friends, except on Sundays and holidays. H 
of New Dork, Inc. The Library has been brought up to date and contains 


all the leading horticultural books and magazines, as well 
as the catalogues of practically every important seedsman 


invites you to compete in the Dahlia Show to be and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

: - cr oe Members may borrow books by showing their Member- 
held in the American Museum of Natural His ship Cards. Members may also obtain books by mail by 
tory, 77th Street and Central Park West, Sep- writing to the Librarian. Tables and chairs are pro- 
tember 18th to 20th, 1925. vided for those who wish to rest and read. 


Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and exhibitions of Plants, Flowers, Fruits and | 


The exhibition will be open, free to the public, bs pe tag held at frequent intervals in Philadelphia 
: and v ; 
from 2 to 10 P.M. on Friday the 18th, from Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) entitles 
| 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. on Saturday, the 19th, and member to admission to all Lectures and Exhibitions 
; given by the Society. 
1 to 5 P. M. on Sunday, the 20th. A copy of “Horticulture” is sent to all members, with- 








out charge, twice each month. 
. . : Members and friends are frequently invited to inspect 
Schedules, in which are incorporated some classes some of the beautiful private gardens in the vicinity of 
for Gladioli, Lilies and Delphiniums, may be had | oo = ; SSI 

: e Society desires to increase its membership in order 
from the office, 598 Madison Avenue, New York that its work and influence may be extended. 
City, on request. Any person of good character may become a member 
by paying a small fee ($3.00) and being elected by the 
Executive Council. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
1600 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 




























JAMES STUART, 


Chairman Exhibition Committee 
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BRECK'S 


85 State Street, Boston 


HOLLAND BULBS 


MIXED NARCISSI—For Naturalization. Wild 
Garden Mixture. Made up of several varieties, giving 
a succession of flowers for five or six weeks. Per doz. 
65 cts.; per 100 $4.50; per 1000 $40.00. 

Doz. 100 1000 
Single Trumpet Sorts. Mixed $.75 $5.00 $45.00 
Double Flowered Sorts. Mixed 75 5.50 50.00 


TULIPS—Breck’s Selected, Darwin Mixture. Made 
up of Named Varieties, our selection. Dozen 85 cts.; 
per 100 $6.00; per 1000 $55.00. 


BRECK’S MATCHLESS MIXTURE —Single Early 
Tulips. All first size bulbs—our own mixture. Prices: 
85 cts. per doz.; $6.00 per 100; $55.00 per 1000. 


HYACINTH—Breck’s “Four Star.” Miniature Hya- 
cinth Collection. Seven Bulbs each of four separate 
varieties; four 8-inch Bulb pans, Potting soil, and full 
cultural directions for $5.00. 


CROCUS SPECIES—Autumn Flowering. 


Doz. 1060 1000 
Speciosus. Bright blue flowers 
with orange anthers ............ $.60 $4.00 $35.00 


Zonatus. Clear rosy lilac, orange 
NE. amc lavcuaisiis at hess oinreete wine oie 50 3.50 


Autumn Catalogue Sent Upon Request 





30.00 























He Who Serves Best Profits Most 
I Grow 


Irises and Peonies 


(See Page 364, September 1, Horticulture) 
To Sell Them 


I depend on SERVICE rather than catchy 


advertisements, promises or cut prices. 


If you want WHAT you want WHEN 
you want it, try Smith of Wellesley. 


Filling orders PROMPTLY is one of my 
hobbies. 


Ask for catalogue and see what my cus- 
tomers say. 


Yours for Service 


GEORGE N. SMITH 
167 CEDAR STREET 
WELLESLEY HILLS 


MASS. 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 


anaes 











A RARE AMERICAN PLANT 


Canby Pachistima (P. Canbyi) is a beautjful ground 
cover, producing a green and bronze-red moss-like carpet, 
six inches thick. Tuck it under foundation plantings, 
along the border, or in the rock garden. 

Pachistima is one of the rarest plants in the United States; 
found growing wild only in one place in the Alleghany moun- 
tains in West Virginia. 

May we tell you more about it, and other rare garden plants 
of great merit? 








Hicks Nurseries 


















Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalog 





CLIMBING ROSES 


We have several thousand growing in pots in many 


Ask for list with prices. 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Our catalog Hardy Herbaceous Plants contains special 
lists of Peonies and Irises. It is a complete catalog of 
Hardy, Old-fashioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants, 
many of which we have growing in pots for Summer 
Planting. Beautifully illustrated in color and black. It 
contains an especially instructive alphabetical table, indi- 
cating Flowering Period, approximate height and color. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting Heather 
in variety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Hawthorn 
Euonymus in variety, Wistaria, Clematis, Hop Vines, 
Climbing Hydrangeas, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine— 
all are described in our Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines. 


In your request for Catalog it is important to state 
definitely what you intend to plant 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD 


varieties. 


NEW JERSEY 
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